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The Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
—with the cooperation of the Omega 
Circle of Omicron Delta Kappa—was 
host to the senior class at a dinner 
on Wednesday evening, March 27, in 
the Alumni Gymnasium. It was the 
initial of what is expected to be an 
annual dinner to which students will 
look forward from year to year. 

In the absence of Pres. L. N. Dun¬ 
can, the toastmaster for the evening 
was Honorable Thomas D. Samford 
of Opelika, a member of the board of 
trustees. 

Dinner was served by the students 
in home economics with Miss Dana 
Gatchell in charge. Music was fur¬ 
nished by the Auburn Knights—stu¬ 
dent orchestra under the leadership of 
Earl Starnes. 

The speaker of the evening was Mr. 
Oscar Wells, chairman of the board 
of the First National Bank of Bir¬ 
mingham. The title of his address 
was “An Open Mind.” He was in¬ 
troduced by Dr. Victor H. Hanson, 
publisher of The Birmingham News 
and Age-Herald, and also a member 
of the board of trustees. Other trus¬ 
tees present were Honorable C. W. 
Ashcraft and Honorable P. S. Haley. 
The deans of the college and their 
wives were seated around the speak¬ 
er’s table. 

Following the address by Mr. Wells, 
Donald Pierce, president of the Ome¬ 
ga Circle of Omicron Delta Kappa, 
expressed appreciation to the speaker 
from the students as did John Over- 
ton, president of the senior class. Mr. 
Overton announced that the Class of 
1935 would present Dr. Duncan with 
(Continued on Page 10) 
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LANGDON NALL 

The 63rd Commencement Exercises and the Annual Alumn 
Held Here on May 26 and 27. 
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Governor Graves Will Speak at 63rd Commencement 



GOVERNOR GRAVES 


W ITH the main address to be de¬ 
livered by Governor Bibb 
Graves, the 63rd annual commence¬ 
ment exercises of the college will be 
held on Sunday and Monday, May 26- 
27, in Langdon Hall. 

The baccalaureate sermon will be 
delivered by Dr. John W. Frazer, pas¬ 
tor of the Church Street Methodist 
Church, Selma, in Langdon Hall, at 
11 o’clock Sunday morning. It will 
be a union service for all of the Au¬ 
burn churches. 

Dr. Frazer, a former pastor of the 
Auburn Methodist Church, is well 
known in Auburn and elsewhere in 
Alabama. He holds the A.B. degree 
from Southern University; B.S., Van¬ 
derbilt; and LL.D., Birmingham- 
Southern. 

At nine o’clock Sunday evening 
members of the senior class, their 
parents and friends, and the faculty 
will be guests of President and Mrs. 
L. N. Duncan at a reception at the 
President’s Mansion. 

Monday, May 27, will be graduation 
day and alumni day. Heretofore, 
alumni day has been exclusive on 
Monday with graduation the following 


day, Tuesday. By 
action of the execu¬ 
tive council, Presi¬ 
dent Duncan an¬ 
nounced that the two 
programs will be 
combined this year 
in order that alumni 
may be present for 
graduation and to 
enable parents to at¬ 
tend all the com¬ 
mencement exercises 
with only one night 
in Auburn. 

“We believe,” Dr. 
Duncan said, “that 
this change will 
cause many more 
parents and other 
relatives and friends 
of members of the 
senior class to come 
to Auburn for com¬ 
mencement . Those 
who come will start 
with the commence¬ 
ment sermon Sunday 
morning, visit around in the after¬ 
noon, attend the reception in the even¬ 
ing, witness the graduation exercises 
Monday morning, and be ready to 
leave for home in the early after¬ 
noon.” 

Alumni meeting will follow gradu¬ 
ation with Dr. George Blue, of Mont¬ 
gomery, president, presiding. The 
exercises will be for business, for 
fellowship, and for renewing ac¬ 
quaintances. No alumni orator has 
been selected this year because the 
baccalaureate program will supply 
this place. Following the meeting, 
Alumni will attend a luncheon at the 
Baptist Church. 

An invitation is extended by Dr. 
Duncan to all alumni, parents and 
relatives, and all others interested in 
the Alabama Polytechnic Institute to 
come to Auburn for the 63rd com¬ 
mencement exercises. 

Pre-commencement features include 
the competitive R. O. T. C. drill and 
graduation parade 9 to 12 o’clock, 
Tuesday, May 14. 

Final examinations for all students 
will begin at 2 P. M., Thursday, May 
16, continuing through May 23. 


/- 

INTERESTING FACTS 
About Auburn’s 
63rd COMMENCEMENT 

< _ / 

Exercises will be held on May 26 
and 27 in historic Langdon Hall, the 
small college chapel, where Whigs and 
Democrats thundered (Yancey and 
Hilliard) over secession 75 years ago 
and which was later used as a Con¬ 
federate hospital. 

Dr. L. N. Duncan, new president 
and director of Alabama’s agricultural 
extension service, will preside for the 
first time since his election on Feb- 
22, 1935. 

Bibb Graves, Alabama’s “New Deal” 
Governor, will deliver the principal ad¬ 
dress on Monday morning, May 27, as 
the first Alabama Governor, while in 
office, ever to deliver the annual bac¬ 
calaureate address at Auburn. 

The Rev. John W. Frazer, outstand¬ 
ing Methodist divine of Selma, will 
deliver the baccalaureate sermon on 
Sunday morning, May 26. 

Breaking a long-time precedent, the 
commencement period will be reduced 
from three days to two. Purpose of 
the change is to make it more conveni¬ 
ent for parents, alumni, and students 
to attend the entire exercises. 



DR. GEORGE BLUE ’10 


President Duncan will award 214 
degrees in engineering, architecture, 
agriculture, chemistry, education, 
home economics, veterinary medicine, 
and science and literature. 

Commissions in the Reserve Corps, 
U. S. Army, will be awarded to 148 
seniors completing the four-year R. O. 
T. C. Course. 
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Auburn’s New President—Dr. Luther Noble Duncan 


TEN RULES FOR LEADERSHIP 

1. —The boss drives his men; the 
leader coaches them. 

2. —The boss depends upon author¬ 
ity; the leader on good will. 

3. —The boss inspires fear; the lead¬ 
er inspires enthusiasm. 

If..—The boss says “I”; the leader 
says “we”. 

5. —The boss assigns the tasks; the 
leader sets the pace. 

6. —The boss says “Get here on 
time”; the leader gets there ahead of 
time. 

7. —The boss fixes the blame for the 
breakdown; the leader fixes the break¬ 
down. 

8. —The boss knows how it is done; 
the leader shows how. 

9. —The boss makes work a drudg¬ 
ery; the leader makes it a game. 

10. — The boss says “Go”; the leader 
says “Let’s go”. 

Y EARS ago Dr. Luther Noble Dun¬ 
can clipped these rules of lead¬ 
ership from a magazine and adopted 
them for his own use in life. Today, 
if asked the reason for his success as 
a leader of men and a director of 
great enterprises, he usually fishes 
from his pocket a little card on which 
the lines quoted at the beginning of 
this article are neatly typed. These 
rules, so simple in language, and with¬ 
al so full of common sense, aptly ex¬ 
press the ideas of Auburn’s new presi¬ 
dent regarding the duties which con¬ 
front him as he assumes the leadership 
of the college. 

Dr. Duncan became president of Au¬ 
burn on February 22 when the Board 
of Trustees placed the administration 
of the college in his capable hands. 
He began his new duties without fan¬ 
fare or other demonstration, being 
content to slip quietly into the harness 
and begin work immediately. 

Since that time he has devoted every 
waking minute to the solving of Au¬ 
burn’s most pressing problem—that of 
adequate financial support. And 
when all is said and done regard¬ 
ing this deplorable lack of funds 
which has handicaped Auburn during 
the past four years, alumni and all 
friends of Auburn will be assured that 
the college has gotten its just due. 
But that is another story—one which 
alumni and Auburn friends are help¬ 
ing Dr. Duncan to solve. 


By RALPH B. DRAUGHON ’22 

Dr. Duncan has had an amazingly 
successful career. Reared on a farm 
in Franklin County and of a large 
family, he learned early in life the 
problems of the farmer. The lessons 
etched upon his memory in those days 
have not been erased by the successes 
that the years have brought. He be¬ 
gan on a farm, and he came to Auburn 
in 1896 to study agriculture. His col¬ 
lege years served to develop his latent 
ability; he became a leader on the 
campus. In the summer months he 
maintained himself by teaching in the 
rural schools near his home. He grad¬ 
uated with honors, and immediately 
went into teaching in the District Ag¬ 
ricultural School at Wetumpka. 

Dr. Duncan taught five years in the 
District Agricultural Schools of the 
State, serving three years at Wetum¬ 
pka, one year at Jackson, and one 
year at Athens. He came to Auburn 
as instructor in agriculture in 1905. 

From 1905 to 1935 Dr. Duncan de¬ 
voted all his energies to the develop¬ 
ment of agriculture in Alabama. He 
was particularly interested in the Ex¬ 
tension Service. This was a service 
that called for all the innate qualities 
of leadership that the man possesses. 


From crude and humble beginnings 
he has developed the Alabama Exten¬ 
sion Service into the highly coordi¬ 
nated mechanism that it is today. 

He saw the possibilities of the Ex¬ 
tension Service in carrying the teach¬ 
ing, and the results of Auburn’s ag¬ 
ricultural research to the remote 
villages and fields of the State. He 
saw the tremendous need of giving 
expression and coherence to the most 
numerous economic group in Alabama, 
the farmers of the State. As a result 
of the herculean labors of Dr. Duncan 
and his associates over a span of 30 
years, the farmer today has a voice 
in the affairs of the State, and when 
he raises that voice it is heard with 
respect in the seats of the mighty. 

The successful development of the 
Extension Service is largely a monu¬ 
ment to the leadership of Dr. Duncan. 
It is largely expressive of his quiet 
genius for organization. In the affec¬ 
tion and loyalty of all his associates 
in the Extension Service, from district 
agents and specialists to county agents 
and farm leaders, is reflected the pow¬ 
er of the leader to inspire his followers 
with a zeal for the cause. In the 
effective work which these workers in 
Extension are doing may be seen the 
ability of the director to carefully 



PRESIDENT DUNCAN AND HIS FAMILY 
A few days after moving to the President’s Mansion, this photograph was 
taken for The Alumnus by Prof. Charles R. Hixon ’08. Left to right is shown 
Dr. Duncan, Mrs. Duncan, and their two children—Robert and Elizabeth. 
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FACTS ABOUT DR. DUNCAN 

Once played on a championship 
baseball team in Franklin County. 
Was a home-run hitter. 

Likes athletics; especially Au¬ 
burn athletics. Loves to see Au¬ 
burn win, but, like every Auburn 
man, hates like fury to see her 
lose. 

Believes in clean play. 

Likes to hunt quail. Thrills to 
sight of a good bird dog bounding 
through the sage and freezing on 
a dead point. Was a crack shot 
in his younger days. 

Doesn’t like spinach, but is fond 
of turnip greens. 

Fond of music. Likes radio- 
finds it restful. 

Likes golf—swings from the 
port side. 

Reads the Bible, the writings of 
Thomas Jefferson, and spends 
long hours poring over economic 
reports. Likes statistics. 

Never fails to acknowledge a 
favor, however small. 

Apparently, never hurries. 

Enjoys a good story. 

Always speaks in clear, simple 
language, and wastes few words. 

Is a good listener, and puts his 
consultants at ease. 

Believes in plenty of sleep, and 
gets it. 

Values opinions of others, and 
seeks them. 

s._ s 

select men, and bring out to the fullest 
their abilities. 

Finally, the success of the man in 
meeting and overcoming the obstacles 
that have beset his pathway is an 
indication of his capacity for work, 
his ability to conceive ideas and plan 
their execution on a large scale, and 
his ability to lead men to see as he 
sees, and to give him support. 

Such a man is the president of Au¬ 
burn. A great leader who has proved 
that he can lead. An astute thinker, 
and a grand fighter who has proved 
his metal on a hundred fields. Steeped 
in the “Auburn Spirit”, he is a living 
example of philosophy that led to the 
establishment of the Land-Grant Col¬ 
lege. He has delved in the lore of 
agricultural research in library and 
laboratory; he has taught what he has 
learned in Auburn’s classrooms; and 
he has led an inspired band of young 
men out from the gates of the college 
into the distant corners of the State 
with information for Alabama farm¬ 
ers that would better their methods 
and enrich their lives. 

He assumes the helm of the college 


with the great purpose of making 
Auburn fully serve its three-fold pur¬ 
pose of research, teaching, and ex¬ 
tension. He dreams of developing the 
engineering service to the extent that 
he has developed the agricultural. He 
believes that Auburn can and should 
serve the needs of all the fields of 
economic life of the State. And he 
feels that the men who go out as 
graduates of the institution should 
carry with them more than technical 
knowledge. He thinks that they should 
bear the stamp of culture, and of 
character. 

Dr. Duncan is a man of vision, and 
his broad view of the aims and needs 
of the college is well safeguarded by 
the practical nature of the man. He 
has vision; he has experience; he has 
the ability to lead on to the achieve¬ 
ment of his ideals. 


The Homecoming Of 

An Auburn Son 

By 

Edith Royster Judd 

A BOY and his dreams: a college 
student with his ambitions: a 
young man serving his college—“do¬ 
ing the thing at hand, though it’s dull 
at whiles”: a mature man looking back 
over a full life of well-performed 
tasks; looking forward to new dreams, 
conscious of the ability to bring large 
fulfillment. 

That brings us to Luther Noble 
Duncan seven hours after his election 
to the high office of President of the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute. It 
brings us to him as he stood on the 
steps of the President’s Mansion in 
Auburn in response to a spontaneous 
demonstration of welcome—a welcome 
home from the State Capitol where 
the election took place. 

“Auburn,” and that means college 
faculty and students, extension and 
experiment specialists, and townspeo¬ 
ple generally, was gratified beyond 
measure when, on Friday, February 
22, 1935, a man who had been Au¬ 
burn’s own from boyhood and had 
served it continually since 1905, came 
home as the head of the great Ala¬ 
bama Polytechnic Institute. 

At 7 o’clock the town siren sounded 
and a great concourse of people, led 
by the Mayor, flocked to the Mansion 
where President and Mrs. Duncan re¬ 
ceived them in front of their future 
home. Seated on the terrace with the 
new president and his wife were Dr. 
John J. Wilmore and Dr. B. H. Cren¬ 
shaw with whom Dr. Duncan had 
for three years served on the Admin¬ 


istrative Committee. With them were 
Mrs. Wilmore and Mrs. Crenshaw. 

P. O. Davis, executive secretary pre¬ 
sided. P. R. Bidez led the crowd in 
singing, and Mayor Copeland wel¬ 
comed the President and guaranteed 
the cooperation of the town. Brief 
speeches, pledging cooperation and 
support were made by the president 
of the Association of Undergraduate 
Students, by members of the Admin¬ 
istrative Committee, by a representa¬ 
tive of the Alumni Association, and 
by several of the college deans. Judge 
Thomas Samford spoke for his father, 
the Hon. T. D. Samford, an honored 
alumnus and a trustee of the college. 
Then President Duncan spoke, and a 
brief, informal reception was held. 

The new president spoke simply and 
quietly, as one friend to a group of 
friends, of his conception of the tasks 
and problems ahead of him and the 
college; of the past; of the present; 
of a greater future; of his long con¬ 
nection with the college and his love 
for the institution. He paid tribute 
to the teachers who had moulded the 
characters of Auburn men. “From 
these great teachers I caught the 
spirit of Auburn, which to me is the 
spirit of growth and progress; the 
spirit of helpfulness and service; the 
spirit of equality of opportunity, 
which is real democracy.” He epitom¬ 
ized the functions of the institution 
thus: “Especially at this time, there is 
nothing so important to our State and 
(Continued on page 11) 



DR. DUNCAN AND JIM 
No one enjoys quail hunting 
more than Auburn’s new Presi¬ 
dent. Jim is a fine setter. 
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Dr. Cary’s Death is Great Loss to Auburn 


F ACULTY members, students, 
townspeople, alumni from all parts 
of the State, and many friends gath¬ 
ered in Langdon Hall at 2 P. M., Fri¬ 
day, April 26, to pay final tribute to 
Dr. Charles Allen Cary, 74, veterinary 
medical school dean—one of Auburn’s 
builders who had given his life to 
Auburn since 1892. Classes were dis¬ 
missed and business houses closed. 

Dr. Cary died here suddenly at his 
home late Tuesday evening (April 23) 
from a heart attack. Following the 
funeral ceremony, burial was made 
in the Auburn cemetery. 

In addition to his duties as dean of 
Auburn’s school of veterinary medi¬ 
cine, Dr. Cary had served since 1907 
as Alabama State veterinarian. In 
this position he had been outstanding 
in the nation because of his pioneer 
work in livestock-disease control work 
in the South. As veterinary school 
dean, he developed the Auburn school 
into one which ranks among the first 
throughout the nation. 

Prominent in the assemblage was 
the 124 veterinary students who at¬ 
tended in a body. 

Officiating at the funeral were Au¬ 
burn’s four ministers who read scrip¬ 
tural passages dear to Dr. Cary. 
They were the Rev. Sam B. Hay, Dr. 
James R. Edwards, Rev. William 
Byrd Lee, Jr., and Dr. R. B. McGehee. 
Music was arranged by Mrs. I. S. Mc- 
Adory, Mrs. Mary Drake Askew, and 
Charles Floyd. 

Active pallbearers were members of 
the veterinary faculty—Dr. I. S. Mc- 
Adory, Dr. Fred Paterson, Dr. E. S. 
Winters, Dr. W. J. Isbell, Dr. H. W. 
Sawyer, Dr. Houston Odom, Dr. E. H. 
Walker, and Dr. C. B. Line. 

Honorary pallbearers were Dr. L. 
N. Duncan, president of Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute; Hon. R. J. 
Goode, commissioner of agriculture 
and industries; William F. Feagin, 
Birmingham; Dr. B. H. Crenshaw, S. 
L. Toomer, and college deans—Dr. 
George Petrie, Dr. John J. Wilmore, 
Prof. F. C. Biggin, Prof. M. J. Fun- 
chess, Prof. C. L. Hare, Prof. Zebulon 
Judd, and Dr. John W. Scott. Maj. G. 
H. Franke served as marshal and 
was assisted by officers of the school 
of military science and tactics. 

Dr. Cary is survived by his widow, 
Mrs. Emma Heck Cary; two daugh¬ 
ters, Mrs. Herman (Phoebe) Shoe¬ 
maker, Abbeville; Mrs. Lewis (Alice) 


Pick, Fort Leavenworth, Kan.; and 
one son, Elwyn, of Auburn; two broth¬ 
ers, Wilford Cary, Kansas City, Mo.; 
and Dr. Walter Cary, Los Angeles, 
California. 

Returning to Auburn from a busi¬ 
ness trip Tuesday evening (April 23) 
Dr. Cary retired as usual. Not until 
his son discovered his lifeless body the 
following morning was his illness 
known. 

A pall of gloom was spread over 
the entire campus when it became 
known that Dr. Cary had died. Sev¬ 
eral faculty members who have been 



DR. C. A. CARY 


associated with Dr. Cary for a num¬ 
ber of years expressed sorrow at his 
passing. All classes in the veterin¬ 
ary medicine school were dismissed. 

President Duncan said that “the 
death of Dr. Cary removes from Au¬ 
burn a distinguished, able, and effici¬ 
ent professor and dean; and from Ala¬ 
bama an outstanding and invaluable 
citizen and official.” 

“I have known Dr. Cary for over 
40 years,” said Dean George Petrie, 
“and am able to speak from my per¬ 
sonal knowledge about his many fine 
qualities. He was absolutely honest, 
he was thoroughly courageous, he was 
extremely industrious, and his friends 
knew that they could depend upon him. 
He was frank and outspoken, but be¬ 
hind a manner which may sometimes 
have seemed abrupt was a warm heart 


which was best known to his old and 
close friends. His friends, the college, 
and the State have sustained in his 
death a loss that would be hard to 
over-estimate.” 

“He was a man of dynamic person¬ 
ality, of rugged honesty, of tremen¬ 
dous industry, of powerful intellect, 
and of great administrative ability,” 
Dean John J. Wilmore stated. “His 
outstanding work in his field in the 
nation as well as the State will stand 
as a monument to his memory.” 

As the only man to serve as dean 
of the school of veterinary medicine 
and Alabama state veterinarian, Dr. 
Cary had been conspicuous and effect¬ 
ive in livestock development work since 
1892 when he came to Auburn as pro¬ 
fessor of veterinary medicine. His 
teaching developed into a department, 
and later into a school of which he be¬ 
came dean. In 1907 the Alabama Leg¬ 
islature created the office of state vet¬ 
erinarian and Dr. Cary was immedi¬ 
ately appointed to this office in ad¬ 
dition to his other duties. 

While training veterinarians here 
Dr. Cary was also the leader in the 
eradication of cattle ticks in Ala¬ 
bama, thereby paving the way to prof¬ 
itable livestock production. At the 
time he initiated meat and milk inspec¬ 
tion in Montgomery, Mobile, Birming¬ 
ham, and smaller towns in Alabama, 
his plan of inspection spreading to 
other states. 

Recently he has devoted much time 
to the eradication of tuberculosis from 
Alabama livestock. Hog cholera con¬ 
trol is another of his achievements. 
This, too, has been done in conjunction 
with other livestock development work. 
He is well known by farmers, county 
officials and business men throughout 
Alabama. 

He is known nationally also in live¬ 
stock circles, as an ex-president of the 
American Veterinary Association and 
otherwise. He has served on many 
national boards and state boards. For 
many years he was director of farm¬ 
ers’ institutes at Auburn and local in¬ 
stitutes over the state. 

Dr. Cary came to Auburn in 1892 
from Iowa. He graduated at Iowa 
State College in 1885 and in 1887. For 
three years he was a professor at the 
South Dakota State College. 

He was a member of the Presbyter¬ 
ian Church, a Mason and Shriner. 

(See next page) 
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Dr. McAdory Is Named 
Acting Veterinary Dean 

Pres. L. N. Duncan has appointed 
Dr. I. S. McAdory acting dean of the 
school of veterinary medicine in the 
place of the late Dr. Charles Allen 
Cary. The appointment is for the re¬ 
mainder of the fiscal year. 

Dr. McAdory has been closely asso¬ 
ciated with Dr. Cary since 1904 when 
he became Dr. Cary’s assistant, imme¬ 
diately after graduation with the 
degree of bachelor of science in animal 
husbandry. Later he was granted 
leave to attend the McKillip Veterin¬ 
ary College in Chicago where he re¬ 
ceived the degree of doctor of veterin¬ 
ary medicine in 1908. 

Returning to Auburn, Dr. McAdory 
became Dr. Cary’s “right bower” in 
which position he was in close touch 
with all the work Dr. Cary did. He 
was Dr. Cary’s chief lieutenant m the 
campaign which eradicated cattle tick 
from Alabama. 

From 1901 to 1904, as a student at 
Auburn, Dr. McAdory was on the foot¬ 
ball team, playing end. He was born 
and reared in Jefferson county, being 
a member of the well-known McAdory 
family. 

Commissioner Robt. J. Goode of the 
State Department of Agriculture and 
Industries has named Dr. McAdory as 
acting state veterinarian, a position 
held jointly with that of veterinary 
medical school dean at Auburn. 


Editorial Comment 

Said The Montgomery Advertiser: 
“Dr. C. A. Cary, State veterinarian, 
was one of the most useful Alabam¬ 
ians of his time. He loved animals, 
he understood their miseries, he un¬ 
derstood their economic significance. 
He was as much interested in devel¬ 
oping a livestock economy as he was 
in protecting the health of domestic 
animals. Dr. Cary was modest, plain- 
spoken, honest and full of common 
sense. He was unpretentious and shy, 
but he was an authentic scientist who 
knew what he was talking about most 
of the time, and he knew he knew it. 

“Dr. Cary’s long years of labor at 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute were 
fruitful for the people of this State, 
and he will be missed.” 

Said The Auburn Plainsman: “As 
the years succeed each other with re¬ 
lentless exactitude those men whom 
we have come to know as a part of 
Auburn are taken with equal inevit¬ 
ability. It is now our melancholy task 
to write a word in memory of Dean 
(Continued on Page 11) 


H IGH praise for Prof. Arthur St. 

Charles Dunstan, head of the de¬ 
partment of electrical engineering, is 
contained in the current issue of the 
magazine of Eta Kappa Nu, an elec¬ 
trical engineering fraternity placing 
emphasis upon high scholarship and 
attainment among students and engin¬ 
eers in the profession. 

The author of the article said that 
“At the small town of Auburn, Ala¬ 
bama, there is a man who probably 



PROF. A. St. C. DUNSTAN 


has done as much toward turning 
out a well-rounded and superior group 
of electrical engineers as the best of 
those serving in his same capacity in 
other schools in the United States. 
This man is Professor Arthur St. 
Charles Dunstan, head professor of 
electrical engineering, Alabama Poly¬ 
technic Institute. His pleasing per¬ 
sonality and wonderful knowledge of 
electrical engineering, and his clear 
and concise manner of presentation of 
his subject have been an inspiration 
to hundreds of students who have 
studied under his guidance and super¬ 
vision. A great number of his gradu¬ 
ates are now employed by some of the 
largest and best known companies in 
the United States.” 

Professor Dunstan was born in 
Fredericksburg, Va., and received his 
early education in the public schools 
of Fredericksburg and Roanoke, Va. 
He received his degree of bachelor of 


science in electrical engineering from 
the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
and he has done quite a bit of gradu¬ 
ate work at Johns Hopkins University 
and the University of Chicago. Dur¬ 
ing his time of service in the field, he 
was consulting engineer and construc¬ 
tion engineer for a number of cities 
and companies. In many legal cases 
he has served as rate expert and en¬ 
gineering advisor. For five years his 
position was that of head professor 
of electrical engineering at the Uni¬ 
versity of Kansas. 

He is a great believer in the out-of- 
doors. Early each morning, if the 
weather permits, he can be seen, cane 
in hand, taking his daily tramp around 
the town. Old historical places hold 
a great deal of interest for him, and 
his trips have led him to some most 
interesting places all over the South. 

One of his hobbies that has come to 
be of great practical value is his in¬ 
vention of the “Radium Detector.” 
In the last six or eight years he has 
recovered about $50,000 worth of lost 
radium for hospitals and the like, 
using the instrument of his own de¬ 
sign and construction. He has also 
constructed a radio apparatus for the 
detection of buried metals, and has 
been called upon many times for the 
services of his “treasure hunter.” 

His manners are those of a typical 
southern gentleman, and his classes 
are conducted in the same gentleman¬ 
ly way. He enters the classroom with 
his hearty “good morning,” and 
always leaves with his class a lecture 
most worth while and worth thinking 
about. His lectures are quite fre¬ 
quently spiced with some of his 
“yarns” (his own name for them) 
about the problems that arose and had 
to be met in the active field of elec¬ 
trical engineering during his time of 
practice in that field. How well he 
wins the admiration of his students 
can best be illustrated by way of ex¬ 
ample. One of his senior electrical 
students remarked not long ago: 
“When I go to the Pearly Gates and 
St. Peter asks me to come in, I’ll say 
to him, ‘Is Professor Dunstan here?’, 
and if Peter says, ‘No,’ I shall reply, 
‘No thanks, Peter, I don’t believe I’d 
like it up here.’ ” 

The department of electrical engin¬ 
eering of which Professor Dunstan is 
head, for many years has ranked at 
or near the top in enrollment at Au¬ 
burn, and students who have been 
trained by Professor Dunstan and his 
(Continued on Page 11) 
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What Became of the Classmates? 


-§- 1913 -§- 

V. W. Lewis is general live stock 
agent for the Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad Co., with headquarters at Sa¬ 
vannah, Ga. 

-§- 1916 -§- 

One of the most important posi¬ 
tions in the Hercules Powder Com¬ 
pany of Wilmington, Del., is now held 
by a former business manager of what 
is now The Auburn Plainsman. 

Dr. W. M. Billing, Auburn gradu¬ 
ate of 1916, was the first business 
manager to place the Auburn student 
newspaper (then known as The Or¬ 
ange and Blue ) on a paying basis as 
a weekly publication. Up until that 
time the paper’s publication had been 
irregular. 

His present position with Hercules 
is that of head of the company’s de¬ 
velopment service—a position which 
places him in charge of one of the 
company’s most important divisions. 

-§- 1922 -§- 

R. Orrick Davis, gives his address 
as 867-5th Place, West, Birmingham, 
Alabama, where he is bridge drafts¬ 
man, inspector and assistant resident 
engineer for the Alabama Highway 
Department. Mr. Davis graduated 
here with highest distinction, and has 
since held responsible positions. He 
married Miss Inez Duke. They have 
two children, Annie Frances and Mar¬ 
jorie Inez, ten and six. 

-§- 1924 -§- 

U. C. Jenkins is manager of Kirk¬ 
wood Plantation near Faunsdale. He 
married Miss Nina Tullis, and they 
have one child, J. Clanton. Mr. Jenk¬ 
ins has served as Worshipful Master 
of Faunsdale Lodge, A. F. & A. M., 
also Worthy Patron Chapter O. E. S., 
Faunsdale, and superintendent of Sun¬ 
day school. His fraternity—Square 
and Compass. 

-§- 1926 -§- 

Kenneth L. Matthews has been pro¬ 
moted by the Ingalls Iron Works and 
made sales engineer with headquarters 
in New York. Kenneth has been with 
this company five years, most of the 
time in Birmingham. 

He and Miss Wilmer Van Sickle of 
Birmingham were married in July, 
of last year. 


-§- 1929 -§- 

George A. Dozier is a successful 
farmer living at Mt. Meigs. He was 
at one time principal of Salem (Ala.) 
School. He is a Theta Kappa Nu. 

Harry M. Cottier’s address is Box 
348, Eagle Pass, Tex. 

A position with the Southern Bell 
Telephone Company in Atlanta has 
been accepted by W. R. Hebblewhite, 
former instructor in mathematics at 
Auburn. 

Mr. Hebblewhite is employed in the 
treasurer’s office of the company, 
which maintains its general headquar¬ 
ters in Atlanta. 

After making an excellent scholas¬ 
tic record at Auburn, Mr. Hebble¬ 
white graduated in electrical engineer¬ 
ing in 1929. He has instructed in 
mathematics here since September. 

-§- 1930 -§- 

James B. Crawford, Rockmart, Ga., 
is playing professional baseball with 
Chattanooga. In 1930 he was base¬ 
ball team captain and recipient of the 
Porter Loving cup. He is a member 
of Alpha Tau Omega, Blue Key, and 
Omicron Delta Kappa. 

Henry Reeves, former instructor in 
chemistry, has resigned his position 
here to accept a place with the Her¬ 
cules Powder Co. He began his new 
work in February. 

Coming to Auburn from LaGrange, 
Ga., Mr. Reeves made a brilliant un¬ 
dergraduate record and received his 
B.S. degree in 1930. The following 
year he was awarded the Master’s De¬ 
gree in chemical engineering. Since 
1931 he has been on the faculty of the 
school of chemistry and pharmacy at 
Auburn. 

Mr. Reeves took a prominent part 
in student activities as an undergrad¬ 
uate, serving during his senior year 
as chairman of the Social Committee, 
president of the Chemical Society, ad¬ 
vertising manager for The Auburn 
Engineer, and vice-president of the 
Engineer’s Club. He was also a mem¬ 
ber of Scabbard and Blade and the 
Executive Cabinet. His fraternity 
was Sigma Nu. 

-§- 1932 -§- 

John G. Goodman has been appoint¬ 
ed animal husbandman for the Berry 
School, Rome, Ga. 

Goodman was reared at Spring Hill, 
Mobile County, and received the B.S. 
degree in 1932 and the M.S., 1934. 


HUTSELL HAS DEVELOPED 

iuth GREAT TRACK TEAM 



COACH WILBUR H. HUTSELL 

Auburn’s track and field prospects 
at the opening of the season were the 
poorest ever to greet Coach Wilbur 
Hutsell, he has accomplished another 
miracle and his 14th team at the 
Plains is at present undefeated, hav¬ 
ing trimmed Georgia, 70-56; Bir¬ 
mingham-Southern, 93%-18^4, and 
Florida, 86 ^-2514- 


-§- 1933 -§- 

J. B. Brooks has been appointed in¬ 
structor and field agent in the college 
of agriculture of the University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, where he began 
work on Feb. 1 in the department of 
agricultural engineering. 

Mr. Brooks, after graduating from 
Auburn, has been assisting in agri¬ 
cultural engineering while doing 
graduate work. He was instructor in 
the 1934 summer session. 

He made an excellent record as a 
student at Auburn, being elected to 
membership in Phi Kappa Phi, and 
also having other honors conferred 
upon him. 

C. J. Chunn, of Jackson, has been 
appointed assistant in the State Chem¬ 
ical Laboratory at Auburn. 

Mr. Chunn graduated in chemical 
engineering and was awarded his 
Master’s Degree here last year. 

Necessity of an additional chemist 
in the laboratory was occasioned, said 
Dean C. L. Hare, by a recent ruling 
of the State Board of Agriculture 
which requires all fertilizers sold in 
the state to bear a tag indicating 
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whether or not they are acid or non¬ 
acid forming. In addition to regular 
tests on fertilizer samples it is now 
necessary to determine their calcium 
carbonate equivalent. 

-§- 1934 -§- 

Miss Lois Brown, Waverly, gradu¬ 
ate in home economics, has been ap¬ 
pointed assistant to the chief dietitian 
at King’s County Hospital, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. beginning her new work cn 
April 15. 

This hospital is the largest in King’s 
County, having an average of approx¬ 
imately 10,000 patients per day. 
There are some 14 dietitians on the 
hospital staff. 

Similar positions in hospitals in the 
vicinity of New York City are now 
held by 12 other young women who 
graduated within the last two years 
at Auburn. 

Because of the high quality of Miss 
Brown’s work at Auburn as an under¬ 
graduate, Miss Glanton believes that 
she will make an excellent record in 
her present position. 

Miss Eloise S. Miller has been elect¬ 
ed as teacher of home economics at 
Millery, Ala., Washington County. She 
assumed her duties on March 25. Miss 
Miller’s home is in Auburn. 

An excellent record in graduate 
study is being made at the University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln, by William W. 
Beck, of Charleston, S. C., chemical 
engineering graduate. 

An average well above 90 per cent 
in all courses during the first semes¬ 
ter was made by Mr. Beck, who en¬ 
tered Nebraska last fall as holder of 
the Parke-Davis Research Fellowship. 

Mr. Beck plans to receive his mas¬ 
ter’s degree at Nebraska this summer 
and will continue his study for the Ph. 
D. degree, hoping to complete the re¬ 
quirements in the summer of 1937. 

The Parke-Davis Fellowship was 
previously held by Dr. G. R. Saunders, 
also an Auburn graduate and now a 
member of the chemistry faculty, who 
was awarded the Ph.D. degree at the 
University of Nebraska. 


AUBURN’S 40-YEAR CLUB 

A total of 222 years of service is 
represented by five Auburn faculty 
members. They are, Dr. George Pe¬ 
trie, graduate school dean and head 
professor of history; Dr. J. J. Wil- 
more, engineering school dean; Miss 
M. A. (Allie) Glenn, treasurer; Dr. 
B. H. Crenshaw, mathematics depart¬ 
ment head; and Dean C. L. Hare of 
the school of chemistry and pharmacy. 


r -' 

In Memoriam 

«s_/ 

LOUIS P. HEYMAN 

College officials and many alumni 
were saddened by the death of Louis 
Phillip Heyman of West Point, Ga., 
which occurred in February in an At¬ 
lanta hospital. Death of the promi¬ 
nent ’92 graduate of Auburn came un¬ 
expectedly after he had been carried 
to Atlanta for examination only that 
day. 

Funeral services were held from his 
home in West Point and interment 
was made in that city. 

After graduation with a brilliant 
record at Auburn in 1892, Mr. Hey¬ 
man, though very young, instructed 
here for sometime in mathematics. 
Later he graduated at Harvard Uni¬ 
versity. For several years before en¬ 
tering the furniture business in West 
Point he was a reporter for The At¬ 
lanta Journal. 

He was a member of the firm of 
Lee Heyman & Co., West Point furni¬ 
ture dealers; was a Mason; president 
of the Sunday School of the Jewish 
Synagogue in West Point, and teacher 
of a group of children in Sunday 
school. He was the son of the late 
Mr. and Mrs. Herman Heyman, pion¬ 
eers of West Point. 

Surviving Mr. Heyman are his two 
brothers, Lee and Arthur Heyman; 
and four sisters, Mrs. Zach Hagerdon, 
of Montgomery; and Mrs. Helen Herz- 
berg, Mrs. Lula Hagerdon, and Miss 
Bertha Heyman, all of West Point. 


JOHN B. STEADHAM 

John B. Steadham, 45, died at his 
home in Auburn on February 16 after 
an illness of three months. Funeral 
services were held from the home in 
Auburn. The remains were interred 
at the cemetery in Loachapoka. 

Dr. Bruce McGehee of Auburn, as¬ 
sisted by Dr. John C. James of Ope¬ 
lika, officiated at the funeral. Pal- 
bearers were John Turner Hudson, 
T. H. Burton, Hugh Tamplin, Clyne 
Tamplin, P. R. Bidez, and J. W. 
Wright, Jr. 

Mr. Steadham, who was unmarried, 
is survived by his mother, Mrs. O. M. 
Steadham and three sisters, Mrs. J. 
G. Beasley, Mrs. G. G. Stewart and 
Mrs. H. M. Martin, all of Auburn. 
His father was the late Dr. O. M. 
Steadham, well known physician who 
practiced for many years in Auburn. 

Mr. Steadham was born at Esau- 
ville, Ala., moving with his family to 
Auburn at an early age. He received 


his elementary schooling at Auburn 
and attended Alabama Polytechnic In¬ 
stitute. He was a member of Sigma 
Phi Epsilom fraternity and the Meth¬ 
odist Church. 


STUDENT ELECTIONS 

In one of the most spirited elections 
held by students in many years, Doug¬ 
las Wallace of Minneapolis, Minn., 
was chosen editor of The Plainsman, 
student bi-weekly newspaper for the 
1935-36 session. 

Herman Harris, Clanton, was the 
successful candidate for business man¬ 
ager of the publication. 

Alton Graves, Collinsville, will edit 
the 1936 Glomerata, and Blake Camp¬ 
bell, Greenville, is to be the business 
manager. 

One of the closest races was that 
between John Rush, Mobile, and B. H. 
Johnson, Bessemer, with Rush win¬ 
ning the presidency of next year’s sen¬ 
ior class. Fred Black, Macon, Ga., 
was chosen vice-president; flames M. 
Moreman, Waverly, secretary; and 
Sarah Hooper, Oakman, treasurer; 
and J. Prentice Abel, Roselle Park, N. 
J., historian. 

Pat Plumlee, Birmingham, was 
elected president of the junior class 
with M. H. Laatsch, Birmingham, vice- 
president; Alvin Morland, Birming¬ 
ham, secretary; Paul Talmadge, 
Greenville, treasurer; and Mat Gil¬ 
bert, Fairfield, historian. 

Jack Vann, Headland, will be presi¬ 
dent of next year’s sophomore class; 
Hugh Darden, Hogansville, Ga., vice- 
president; George Coker, Talladega, 
secretary; Max Welden, Wetumpka, 
treasurer; and Howard Workman, 
Ashland, historian. 


Four Auburn alumni are now teach¬ 
ing vocational agriculture in Union 
County, South Carolina. They are 
Ex-Ray Stuckey, Sam Norris, Oliver 
Manning, and Howard Worley. 


WANTED 

A 1911 Glomerata 

Sam W. DuPuy ’ll, is anxious to 
obtain a copy of a 1911 Glomerata. 
In writing recently to his friend and 
classmate here at Auburn, H. B. Tis¬ 
dale, associate plant breeder with the 
Alabama Experiment Station, Mr. Du¬ 
Puy said that he would like to “buy, 
beg, or borrow a copy just to look at 
once more.” Anyone who can ac¬ 
commodate Mr. DuPuy may address 
him at Detroit, Mich., Box 2458, in 
care of the Gelatin Division, The 
American Agricultural Chemical Com¬ 
pany. He will be very grateful. 
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C. D. Greentree ’28 


In recording names of men respon¬ 
sible for “a turbine that can write its 
own biography” the General Electric 
Company lists first Charles Doneton 
Greentree, 1928 Auburn graduate in 
electrical engineering. Greentree was 
named along with A. V. Mershon, 
Pratt Institute, and M. S. Mead, Case 
School of Applied Science, each of the 
General Electric engineering labora¬ 
tory at Pittsburgh. 

The new turbine operates with the 
aid of recording instruments which 
were designed in the General Electric 
laboratories. It was developed for the 
supervision of large turbines from a 
point remote from the scene of opera¬ 
tion. The instruments measure and 
record shaft eccentricity, bearing vi¬ 
bration, shell expansion, and inter¬ 
ference of rubbing or rotating parts. 
They provide the operator with an in¬ 
dication and a permanent record, on 
paper, of mechanical performance 
throughout the starting period and 
subsequent running time. 

As a student at Auburn Mr. Green¬ 
tree made an excellent record. He has 
been with the General Electric Com¬ 
pany since his graduation. 


W. O. JOHNSON’S FIFTH SON 

TO GRADUATE AT AUBURN 


-A 

1935 GRID SCHEDULE 

Sept. 27—Birmingham - Southern in 
Montgomery (Friday Nite) 

Oct. 5—Tulane_ in New Orleans 

Oct. 12—Tennessee_in Birmingham 

Oct. 19—Kentucky in Montgomery 
Oct. 25—Duke in Durham (Friday) 
Nov. 2— L. S. U. „ in Baton Rouge 

Nov. 9—Georgia Tech _in Atlanta 

Nov. 16—Oglethorpe_ in Auburn 

Nov. 23—Georgia_ in Columbus 

Nov. 30—Florida_in Miami or Jax. 

SEE THE TIGERS IN ACTION 

L_/ 


ALUMNI PRESENTED WATCHES 
TO SIX FOOTBALL PLAYERS 

Alumni from all sections of the 
state and Georgia gathered in Au¬ 
burn on March 23 to present hand¬ 
some watches to the half dozen gradu¬ 
ating lettermen of Auburn’s 1934 foot¬ 
ball squad. Presentations were made 
by Maurice Bloch, well-known alum¬ 
nus and sportsman from Selma, dur¬ 
ing the half of Auburn’s closing reg¬ 
ulation practice battle of Spring grid 
training on Drake Field. 

Plainsmen gridders of last season 
who received time pieces from the old 
grads were Captain Mike Welch, At¬ 
lanta, Ga.; Norman Houston, Sylves¬ 
ter, Ga., and Mussolini Levi, Gadsden, 
guards; Barney Musgrove, Jasper, 
center; Alternate-Captain Bennie 
Fenton, all-conference end from Lake¬ 
land, Fla.; and Cleve Brown, Mont¬ 
gomery, quarterback. 


With four sons holding Auburn de¬ 
grees, W. 0. Johnson, a farmer of 
the Fish Pond community in Coosa 
County, expects his fifth son to grad¬ 
uate here on May 27. 

His oldest son, Rowe, graduated in 
1927, and is now principal of a high 
school in Butler County; Herman 
graduated in 1928 and is an archi¬ 
tect at Washington; Thomas gradu¬ 
ated in 1933 and is a junior engineer 
with the War Department; Oel grad¬ 
uated in 1934 and is a finance officer 
with the CCC at Gloster, Miss. Otis, 
who is to graduate this year, is taking 
chemical engineering. 

Herman drew plans for several 
buildings at Maxwell Field, Montgom¬ 
ery; and he also designed the chair 
which the President uses at Arling¬ 
ton. 

Two younger sons of Mr. Johnson 
are expecting to attend Auburn. A 
daughter, who is now married, was a 
summer student there. 


OSCAR WELLS (from page 1) 
a loving cup as a token of apprecia¬ 
tion and esteem. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Ashcraft 
and with the concurrence of all pres¬ 
ent the speech was printed in booklet 
form and given wide distribution. 


PROF. McELWEE TO JOIN 

FACULTY HERE NEXT FALL 

E. W. McElwee—now of Ohio State 
University—has been appointed as¬ 
sistant professor in the department of 
horticulture and forestry at Auburn, 
effective with the 1935-36 session. He 
will take the place formerly held by 
Professor John W. Hyde, resigned. 

Professor McElwee is a Mississip- 
pian, his home being at Centerville. 
He was awarded the degree of bache¬ 
lor of science from Mississippi State 
College in 1930 and the degree of 
master of science from the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute in 1932. During 
the last two years he has been doing 
graduate work at the Ohio State Uni¬ 
versity, Columbus. 

In recommending Mr. McElwee’s 
appointment, Dean M. J. Funchess of 
the school of agriculture said that “it 
will give the department of horticul¬ 
ture and forestry at Auburn one of 
the most efficient groups of men to be 
found anywhere in the South.” 

Mr. McElwee’s work will be under 
the immediate direction of Professor 
L. M. Ware, head of the department. 


Meet your classmates in Auburn at 
Commencement, May 26-27. 


McDuffie returns to ala. 

TO BECOME FEDERAL JUDGE 

After 16 years of service as Ala¬ 
bama Representative in the United 
States Congress, Hon. John McDuffie 
’04, of Monroeville, returned from 
Washington to his home town early in 
February to become Federal Judge 
of the Southern District of Alabama. 
His nomination for the position was 
made by President Roosevelt and con¬ 
firmed by the Senate. 

Before his departure from Wash¬ 
ington, Vice-President Garner called 
to say goodbye. They have been close 
friends for many years. 

Mr. McDuffie succeeded Judge Rob¬ 
ert T. Ervin who has requested re¬ 
tirement. 

His return to Alabama marks the 
close of a colorful and distinguished 
career in the National Capital by Mr. 
McDuffie. He has long been a prom¬ 
inent figure in national politics. 

f -^ 

NEW TRUSTEES 

Hon. Edward A. O’Neal of 
Florence and Dr. George E. Blue 
of Montgomery are now members 
of the Auburn Board of Trustees. 
Their appointment was confirmed 
by the Senate on May 10 and at 
the same time the re-appointment 
of John A. Rogers of Gainesville, 
was also confirmed. 

I_ J 

1935 SUMMER SESSION 

Opening and closing dates for the 
1935 Summer Session at the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute were announced 
Saturday by Dean Zebulon Judd, 
who will again direct the summer 
work at Auburn. As in years past, 
the two-term session will comprise 
a full quarter of college instruction. 

The first term will open on Mon¬ 
day, June 3, and close July 12; the 
second term will open on Monday, 
July 15, and continue until August 17. 

All divisions of the college will be 
represented in the courses offered 
next summer. Provision will be made 
for all classes of college students and 
special emphasis will be given courses 
that will meet the professional needs 
of teachers in service. The full pro¬ 
gram of graduate courses to be given 
will have special application in the 
preparation for school supervisory 
and administrative positions for both 
men and women. 

As in the past, facilities for many 
types of recreation will be available 
to summer session students. 

Indications are that attendance at 
the 1935 summer session will be un¬ 
usually large. 
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PROF. BURKE WILL SERVE 

ON NATIONAL COMMITTEE 

In recognition of his outstanding 
record as an authority on dairying, 
Prof. A. D. Burke, head of the dairy 
department, has been invited by the 
National Dairy Products Corporation, 
to serve as a member of a committee 
to review and offer suggestions rela¬ 
tive to dairying; and to offer sugges¬ 
tions which might aid in the manu¬ 
facture of higher quality products. 

Auburn is the only southern insti¬ 
tution to be included, the others being: 
Minnesota, Cornell, Wisconsin, Mas¬ 
sachusetts, Penn. State College, Mis¬ 
souri, New Jersey, John Hopkins, Cal¬ 
ifornia, Perdue, Illinois, Geneva New 
York Agricultural Experiment Sta¬ 
tion, and Ohio. 

Professor Burke has been author¬ 
ized by Dean M. J. Funchess of the 
School of Agriculture and Pres. L. N. 
Duncan, to serve on this committee. 


PRESIDENT DUNCAN 

(Continued from Page 5) 
to our people as the complete and un¬ 
hampered functioning of Auburn in 
its field of training leaders; in its re¬ 
search program, especially in agricul¬ 
ture and engineering, and in its great 
and comprehensive program of the 
Extension Service with its message of 
information, inspiration, and hope for 
the vast citizenship who are not able 
to attend college.” He stood there, 
every inch a president in physique and 
manner; he radiated a spiritual atti¬ 
tude toward a life work that can come 
only from a great and abiding love 
for one’s people. 

The Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
has had only three Alabama-born 
presidents — Dr. Charles Coleman 
Thach, Dr. Bennett Battle Ross, and 
Dr. Luther Noble Duncan. All three 
were graduated from the college. The 
first of these native sons nurtured the 
college through a long period of slow 
growth and laid well the foundations 
for the future. May it not be that 
the last has come to the headship of 
the college, after these later years of 
hardships and distress, to build big¬ 
ger and better than any yet has en¬ 
visioned. 

Behind the men who do the world’s 
work stand others. Behind President 
Duncan there stands out clearly the 
influence of three women: 

His mother.—Born Margaret Soph- 
ronia Hargett, on a farm in Franklin 
County, the family of sturdy colonial 
North Carolina stock, Miss Hargett 
was married to Thomas Duncan. They 
reared their children in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord. 

His brother’s wife.—The brilliant 


George Duncan was principal of the 
Auburn grammar school when his 
younger brother, Luther, came from 
the farm home near Russellville to en¬ 
ter college and live in the home of his 
brother. Mrs. George (Julia Alexan¬ 
der) Duncan, who died in 1919, was a 
woman nobly planned. She held every 
position of leadership that Auburn 
could offer, and she was a strong in¬ 
fluence in every life that touched hers. 

His wife.—Annie Elizabeth Smith 
Duncan, descended from early Ameri¬ 
can settlers, and long of Alabama, is 
fair of face and sweet of soul. Beau¬ 
ty-loving, home-loving, holding friends 
fast and close, Mrs. Duncan’s strong 
personality is always expressed in 
terms of kindness and magnanimity. 
She is a constant, steady, source of 
inspiration and strength to her hus¬ 
band. 

In Walden, Thoreau says: “If one 
advances confidently in the direction 
of his dreams and endeavors to live 
the life he has imagined, he will meet 
with a success unexpected in common 

hours.If you have built castles 

in the air, your work need not be lost; 
that is where they should be. Now 
put the foundatoins under them.” 

That is what President Duncan has 
done in the past forty years—laid 
foundations. In every position he has 
worked worthily. His advancement 
has been built upon his record. First 
as teacher in an agricultural high 
school and in charge of the demonstra¬ 
tion farm; then called to his Alma 
Mater as an instructor in agriculture; 
then, in 1909, to head demonstration 
work; then, in 1920, to head the Ex¬ 
tension Service; and, now, in the full 
maturity of experience, scholarship, 
and vision, with a record of distinctive 
achievement in every position filled, 
Dr. Duncan faces the future as a sea¬ 
soned veteran, dedicated to the service 
of the youth of Alabama. 


DR. CARY 

(Continued from Page 7) 

C. A. Cary, who died late last night 
(April 23). 

“Since 1892 Dr. Cary has devoted 
most of his life to work in veterinary 
medicine. His untiring efforts in vet¬ 
erinary research have brought re¬ 
markable discoveries which have made 
for notable advances in this field. The 
entire nation has recognized him for 
his outstanding ability. 

“His unselfish consideration for oth¬ 
ers, love of his fellow man, and his 
singular kind-heartedness made him 
greatly loved in Auburn. Dean Cary 
will live long in the memory of those 
who knew him as a great leader, 
teacher, and true Auburn man.” 


Auburn Works-Relief 
Projects Are Listed 

College authorities have listed 18 
projects, calling for an expenditure 
of $3,354,000, with the Alabama Pub¬ 
lic Works Administration. These pro¬ 
jects have been listed for consideration 
in connection with the $4,880,000,000 
works relief bill. 

The 15 college projects include: 


Auditorium and Armory _ $360,000 

Stadium and athletic field . 120,000 

Administration Building .. 225,000 

Aeronautical Eng. Building _ 200,000 

Museum and Graduate School 

Building _ 300,000 

Dormitory . 205,000 

Student Union Building _ 250,000 

Physics Building ._ 200,000 

Education Building _ 200,000 

Fraternity Buildings _ 250,000 

Addition to Library _ 200,000 

Addition to Smith Hall _ 150,000 

System of Campus Walks _ 24,000 

Addition to Architectural Building _ 50,000 


Miscellaneous Repairs to Buildings 100,000 

In the extension division one pro¬ 
ject, calling for the establishment of 
an agricultural training camp, is list¬ 
ed. This project would cost $125,000. 

Two projects are listed in the ex¬ 
periment station division. They are: 
an Agricultural Engineering Soils 
and Forestry Building, to cost $250,- 
000; experimental fish ponds, to cost 
$ 100 , 000 . 


SAM W. DuPUY ’ll 

Sam W. DuPuy is plant superin¬ 
tendent with The American Agricul¬ 
tural Chemical Co., Gelatin Division, 
Detroit, Mich., a position he has held 
for the past four years. About a year 
after leaving Auburn, Mr. DuPuy was 
transferred from Birmingham to New 
York City where he worked for three 
years in the laboratory of The Gras- 
selli Chemical Company. Since 1916 
he has been with the American Agri¬ 
cultural Chemical Company, spending 
two years in Boston, two years in 
Florida, and six years in St. Louis. 
He was transferred to Detroit in 1925. 

The company has 30 large plants 
over the country, most of them being 
large fertilizer plants. The plant of 
which Mr. DuPuy is superintendent 
manufactures a number of chemical 
products, but the most important is 
gelatin. His plant, one of the largest 
in the country manufacturing gela¬ 
tin, supplies this product to many 
large hotels, hospitals, and restau¬ 
rants throughout the country. 

PROFESSOR DUNSTAN 

(Continued from Page 7) 
associates have attained to high po¬ 
sitions throughout the United States 
and abroad, according to records kept 
at the Institute where Professor Dun- 
stan works. 


















SCENE AT THE 1935 JUNIOR PROM, ONE OF TEN MAJOR DANCES HELD ANNUALLY FOR 
RECREATION AND SOCIAL LIFE OF STUDENTS. 


THE AUBURN BAND—WITH 70 MEMBERS—IS KNOWN WHEREVER AUBURN IS KNOWN 
AND APPRECIATED BY ALL LOVERS OF GOOD MUSIC. 































CAMPUS ACTIVITIES 







POLO IS ONE OF THE MANY SPORTS IN WHICH AUBURN STUDENTS ENGAGE. VERY 
FEW OTHER COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES HAVE IT. 

















































